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AN ITALIAN STORY. 

«T am the daughter of noble parents whom | 
will not name—for they should rest undisgraced 
in their tombs—who left me sole heir of a large 
estate in the most fertile fields of Italy. I had 
fair and stately halls, vassals for service in court 
or field, ladies for attendance, and every other 
thing needful or unneediul with which human 
pride can be pampered, and honour or humour 
desire or deserve. Mistress of these enviable 
possessions, | had many princely suitors, who 
met with such honorable entertainment as their 
many pleasant qualities merited. But there 
was one never seen among those flattering sui 
tors, who was a thriving wooer with my heart, 
though he had never worshipped at its shrine ; 
and might have had that woman's toy asa gift 
which he was either too humble or too proud to 
ask. 

“This was the noble gentleman called Guido 
de Medicis, the owner of the poor estate, 
touching upon the wider skirts of mine. He was 
of an ancient race of poets, painters, sculptors, 
legislators, and members of all the intellect of 
Italy ; that proud Jand, where the band of hum- 
ble genius is of more ‘nobility than+the entire 
body of merely honorable birth. But he, of 
whom I write, is now cold in a grave. 
ter than his great capacity,—thbe ea 
ing the sea; and could these mi 
shameful tears, which fall at the recollection of 
the wrong I have done him, outwater the sea, 
they would not enough mourn him who is the 
drowned hope and pride of my dear fatherland; 
vainly therefore do I weep a sin which tears 
may never wash away, nor any life or death 
atone for to heaven and my country.” 

An or and impassioned description of 
Guido follows this. 

“From some inquiries which I had made 
among his domestics, I learnt that his heart 
«which I had thought possibly to be mine) was 
irrevocably given to fhe fair Bianca, daughter 
of Baptista Buonaveuti, an old merchant of 
Florence; and that, in a few days, he was to 
set out for Syracuse to claim her hand, in ful- 
filment of a solemn compact, made when pass- 
ing his noviciate in that city. This intelligence 
came like death upon my heart; and for many 
days, | held myself averse from the gay compa- 
ny and the old contesses of my house. 

My noble friends saw my spirit to be sick, 
and strove to come at its disease; but I had al- 
ready formed my resolution, rather than con- 
fess my weakness, to die of an undiscovered 
grief, and since my malady was hopeless, that 















atria 
it should also be voiceless. 
strict silence which is alone the security of se- 
cresy. But, nevertheless, | wept my sorrow in 
the loneliness and darkness of the sleepless 
night; and this ] did, ull the paleness of my 
cheek was now so constant, instead of its wout 
ed ruddiness, that it was searcely noticed, either 
by the pitying kindly, or the prying curious.” 

Guido leaves bis house for Florence, aud the 
Italian Jady, unable to support his absence, fol 
lows him in secret, and becomes introduced to 
Guido’s intended bride. 

“Bianca Buonaventi was indeed a woman 
worthy of a sculptor’s love; for all those beau 
ties which art has imitated from nature were 
mingled in her. In her form were blended all 
that { had till then thought the idealities of Gre- 
cian grace and Roman majesty. Indeed she 
possessed all those fair and admirable qualities 
which make women worthy of being loved — 
That Guido should love the genile girl was no 
longer wonderful; for I even loved him the 


more that he did love her, so endearing a pow- | 


er hath beauty in its purity.” 

‘They were to be married on the morrow ; and 
the Italian lady, subduing ber passions toa sis 
ter’s love, attended the solemn ceremony, and 
agreed to accompany them from Florence to 
the sea coast, where they all took shipping for 
Syracuse, the residence of Bianca's family, and 
are overtaken by a storm. 

«© The frail vessel, which had lain on the wa- 
ters like a log, strained ander their strong stir- 
ring, and creaked as if its ribs were severing. — 
High wave followed high wave. as if they were 
indeed not waves, but mountains sliding off the 
face of the earth in the sea of space—when roll 
ing some way over the conimon level of the 
waters, they fell with a crushing noise into the 
bed of the sea. At length all the fury of the 
tempest scemed gathered, and again the light- 
ning glanced along the deck, and mingled with 
the washing waves; so that it was not easy to 
say whether the water was not lightning, or the 
lightning the water, for they appeared one.— 
‘The crazy vessel now dipped down, and now 
heaved on this side, and now to the other, like 
a toy in the hands of the mighty tempest. The 
master gave command, seeing that the sea 
broke with every rush over the ship, that those 
who feared the peril should go below; but not 
one of the trembling throng stirred from where 
they held by the sbip—for all saw the worst, and 
thought it not possible to escape from it. Bian 
ca @lung, in horror, to her hustand, who strove 
to comfort her, and bid her to take heart. ‘The 
old man covered bis grey head with the fold 
ings of his cloak; and as he sat motionless and 
wordless, seemed the very resignation of de- 
spair.” 

The storm increasingythe vessel was driven 
on the rocks; but again floated off, without 
sinking. The tragedy now thickens : 

* It was true that she had endured but little 
hurt, and with the recoiling rush of the waves 


os 


was thrown affoat again; but ere the master 


| could leap to the helm, to put ber further out, 


a strong sea came driving before the wind, 
which now blew as it would part the poles, and 
again flung her as if she were no mightier than 
a sea shell, upon the sharp rocks. She broke 
at the blow like parted bread, the stern half of 
her bulk tumbling over into the sea, while the 


I preserved that | 














head of the vessel lay reeling on the rock. Then 
the shrick of dismay and death went up from 
men that were never more to call on Heaven; 
for many of the crew were crowded about the 
helm, and when it parted went down with ber 
never again to rise with life. The venerable 
Baptista, Guido, his fair wife, and my wretched 
self, still clung to the chains at her bow: but 
not long were we there, for a «irong wave came 
mounting at ougbacks, and in a moment we 
were hurled with the halved vessel down from 
the reef into the gaping abyssmal depths she 
had left in the sea. Again the fragment mount- 
ed to the surface, and we had all held to each 
other and tothe ropes which were coiled round 
our bodies, save the feeble Bianca, who bad 
sunk out of the grasp of her husband, but being 
entangled in the coil of the ropes, was not 
swept into the sea. We might hear another 
wave coming with a rushing roar towards us, 
as if it bad determined we should be its prey; 
when Guido, secing with the calmness of cou 
rage, that, if we awaited if, our escape was 
hopeless. cried out,* Father, take thou the care 
of the Lady Erminia, as J will of thy daughter, 
and let us at once leap beyond the reef into the 
sta, and struggle for the land.” 


* And now shrink not as from the serpent 
fiend, to hear me tell the story of that crime 
which has cursed me here, and which may 
hereafter. After these words, he again cried 
out, ‘ Bianca, my beloved, where art thou ?’-— 
The fatal love which had fed upon me like a 
fiame upon a living sacrifice, even in this awful 
hour burnt sensibly in my hateful heart; and, 
prompted by that miserable passion, and the 
love of him and of life. some fiend answered 
surely with my tongue, Here!’ and he caught at 
me asa desperate drowner doth ata floating 
weed, and leaping into the sea, cried to the old 
man, Follow me, father, follow me!, But he 
heard him not; for | saw that he was dead, and 
had fallen on his swooned child, who, as we 
leaped into the sea, shrieked out, and auditorily 
informed me that she still lived, though my 
struggling sou! would fain have quieted its con- 
science with the thought that she was dead, 
and so have palliated to itself, if it failed after- 
wards, to Guide, and to Heaven, its damnable 
deceit. Guido heard not her ery, or if he did, 
took it, in the stunning turbulence of the tem- 
pest’s roar, for mine. Fora jong time he buffet- 
ted the waves, and with a giant's strength, and 
with a courage that could-not be weakened ; 
and still, as he beat the waves aside, or breasted 
them like a living rock, he cried, ‘ Be of good 
cheer, my Bianca, | shall save thee yet? Anc 
when Lheard bim call on her name, my heart 
smote so fearfully within me, that, though I 
were sure of death if I had disclosed that I was 
Ermivia, I thrice had nearly confessed the 
dreadful truth; but my love of life, and erve! 
love to him, stifled my voice. ‘Vhrice I saw, in 
the glaring flash of lightning, that he gazed on 
me, to sec if I had life ; for the fear of disclosure 
and the peril of the waves, made me voiceless 
and strengthless, and I Jay almost lifeless in bis 
clasping arm, as he struck through the waves 
with the other. He looked on me again, but 
the waters had washed my long hair, over my 
face, so that he knew me not; and still he 
clasped me to him tenderly and beat his burden 
ed way through the sea. Long time thus he 
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contended resolutely with death, when just as 
his strength was spent, and he bad bade me 
commit my soul to Heaven, he descried lights 
not far before us, and faintly told me still to 
hope, for we were near land. ‘This nerved him 
new, and he plied his way lustily, till we at 
length touched the rocky shore, where, sum 
inoning a desperate man’s might, he clambered 
up the low, craggy cliffs, and, feeling the firm 
earth under him, dropped to the ground, from 
utter exhaustion. For some time, | knew not 
what occurred, for safety then seemed more 
dreadful to me than the dangers | had passed 
through, and [swooned. When Lrecovered, I 
found Guido endeavoring to bring life back, by 
cherishing me in his bosom. Aud ever and anon 
he would call for help as strongly as he might, 
to the distant fishermen’s cottages, where he 


ee 
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rich new mirror, hung low in the parlor—a bold 
encroachment, forthe old gentleman used al- 
ways to hold that looking glasses were only 
made to shave by, and that nobody who don't 
wear a beard ever ought tolook in one; accord- 


| ingly his own giass had hung chin high for a 


quarter of a century, and not one of his own 
children bad ever seen its own face until they 
knew the use of a razor. 

One alter another the old articles of furniture 
were displaced, and new carpets, chairs, tables, 
&e. introduced by my good aunt; and whenever 
her sponse evinced the slightest disposition to 


| be angry, she gave him a good natured chuck 


had first discerned the light which had led him | 


to the shore. 
“At length we descried a light approaching 


could hear aloud halloo of the comers; and after 
some time, guided by bis continual cry. a fish- 
erman came up witha torch As it neared us, 


1 shrunk from it as from a foul and guilty thing, | 
that loves darkness rather than day, but in vain; 


for Guido's anxious eye looked at last on my 
face, as the light fell on it, when uttering a 
dreadful shriek of dismay and despair, he drop- 


ped me from his arms, and starting from the | 


ground, like one made instantly mad by some 
sudden stroke upon the brain, he rushed, stag- 
gering and strengthless, but wildly, to the cliff. 
Iclung to him heavily to prevent him from 
again leaping into the sea; but I dared not 
speak to him save by feeble inarticulate crics. 
He glanced at me a leok which withered me, 
and shaking me like a serpent to the earth with 
a terrible ery, flang himself from the cliff into 
the sea. [ beheld bim beating his way back to 
the wreck, as the lightning niomentarily flash- 
ed from the firmament; and, at length, I saw 
him grasp at some white burden on the waters, 
and again turn for the shores but suddenly his 
right arm ceased to strike out; and, though I 
kept my breaking eyes fixed on the same spot, 
when the next lightning flashed, I saw that be 
had sunk; when crying to God in my despair, 
i fell on ny face and was insensible to all about 
me.” 
—-— 
¥ROM THE TRENTON (N. J.) EMPORIUM. 
MY UNCLES WEDDING. 

My uncle was a man of other years; that is, 
his habits of acting and thinking were all form- 
ed ia the old school. Ile lived twenty years 
with an old fashioned wife, and as they had 
heen born and brought up together, they got 
along very well, and were as hearty, thriving, 
1nd happy a couple, as any that are to be found, 
to this day, in Anaandalc. But the good wo- 
man died at last; and my uncle eculd not en- 


dure a life of single blessedaess, as some call it; | : <j ghee 
| woman, and my uncle, I think, felt a little 
' 


it was very Wretchedness to him. So he mar- 
ried a new wile, with new notions, new fashions, 
and all the et coteras of the modern schoul. He 
thought he did a very wise thing. 
ped me on the shoulder just as we were sifting 
down to the wedding supper. ‘ Bob,” said he, 
ina half whisper, “get married; there is no- 
thing like it.” “ Certainly, sir.” said [, for T re- 
verenced his counsel, * but if you please I'l] 
stand by and look eut a little longer.” 

When the bustle and noise were over a little, 
I went down to the Dale to spend the summer 
with my uncle. The good dame had begun the 
work of reformation: cuaning as a fox, she had 
iraken ground gentlv at first. There was a 


And he tap- | 


under the chin, and assured the dear fellow 
that a good wife was always mistress of her 
hiouse, and that she was determmed to bea 
good wife, and rule the roast in her own domi- 
cile. Besides-she taught my unele that bis 
handsome fortune entitled him to look a little 


| above his neighbors, to claim that quality which 
the spot where we lay, still on the ground, and | 


should as much as possible exclude the idea of 
equantty—a vulgar doctrine that had long been 
prevalent in the Dale. 

My good uncle yielded inch after inch to his 
worthy spouse, until the old house was fitted up 
in great style, and a common farmer would 
hardly know where to set down his great clum- 
sy foot on it. She obtained over him a wonder- 
ful ascencancy somehow; for he got as docile 
asalamb. Sometimes, it is true, he looked 
sorrowful, and sighed deeply, and took his 
broad-brimmed hat aad cane and trudged over 
the fields to neighbor Hodge's, to sit and smoke 
his pipe again in an old oak chair, by the great 
chimney plaee, and when there he seemed loth 
to go back again; but he loved peace, and al- 
ways went home at tea time. 

My aunt wasa woman of talent. She did one 
thing at a time, she was sure to be successful in 
whatever she undertook, for she bent all her 
mind to the single object. It is this singleness 
of purpose that removes mountains. She had 
now set her house to rights, as she called it, and 
from sundry hints and preparations | began ere 


long to surmise, that she intended setting her. 


old man to rights next. 

‘There was very little of the dandy about my 
uncle; he wore a great brimmed hat upon his 
hale round head—a shad-bellied coat of greasy 
green with dark ivory buttons; a vest of the 
genuine old school, and like materials and trap- 
pings, velvet small clothes, buckles, and very 
large shoes, a very portly, venerable appear- 
ance in the sun. Besides he used spectacles 
and tobacco, and trod flat upon his feet when 
be walked. 

My aunt began her second campaign. She 
bonzht him a wig and quizzing glass, declared 
that he looked fifty years too old for her inphis 
old fashions—-and she got them too. The old 
man wasa little testy, but she took him by the 
arm and brought his bald pate and spectacles 
before the mirrar-—she was a fine locking young 


ashamed to appear so old. 
was the argument she used. His tobacco box 
went next. My uncle scolded—my aunt rea- 
soned—and she beat him in the argument— 
though he argued that tobacco was necessary 
to preserve his teeth; but she sent for a dentist 


At any rate this 


‘and had them plugged and scoured, till he fair- 


ly eried for merey, and assured the dentist they 
would last forever, 

But my uncle's troubles did not end here — 
The next time his good lady went to town she 
bought him a new suit of bright blue cloth— 

‘he coat and vest would not meet round him 








' 


by eight inches: hut my aunt gravely told him 





her husband was not to look like a pudding bag, 
the clothes were of a perfectly genteel shape 
and size, and if they didnt fit then—that was 
all. So after bandying a good meny more hard 
words than bad been used in his house before. 
she got six thicknesses of flannel off him—and 
as he had grown in his way of dressing rather 
too large, she fitted up a set of her old stays, 
and compressed his rotundity a few inches 
more—when the clothes went on and buttoned 
She had a good deal of sweetness in her dispo 
sition, however, and she assured him over and 
over, as he sat gasping for breath beside her, 
that he would soon grow quite genteel, and his 
clothes become very easy, by dieting a little. 

My uncle's standing establishment still re- 
quired alteration; however, the good dame 
voired, that at present. in his new costume, he 
looked just like a turkey—that his great feet 
were a scandal to his appearance—and she got 
him a small pair of boots which were got on to 
the infinite dissatisfaction of sundry grievous 
corns, which had been undisturbed by pressure 
for years. My uncle could neither walk nor 
breathe without pain, but diet and exercise were 
prescribed—and he was a subdued man. He 
went limping about when I left him, and the 
last words he said to me were,‘ Bob—Bob— 
take—care—how—you marry,” with a long 
breath and a sigh between each word. 

[ have heard since with infinite regret that 
my uncle is crazy. That whenever he goes in 
the sun he protests that the shadow of Timothy 
Oldheart is missing, and that the devil in the 
shape of a dandy pursues him at every step, and 
always keeps somehow between him and his 
lawful, portly, old fashioned shade. It is sac 
news, Messrs. Editors, and you will pity, wit! 
me, the sorrows of a poor old man. 

Gert sie 
Extract from Carter's Letters from Europe 
BOTANIC GARDEN. 

A walk to the Botanic Garden, {in ‘Toulon 
situated withont the walls and near the base of 
the Hills which rise to the north of the town 
was among our last and most pleasant excur- 
sions. ‘The location is admirable, the grounds 
lying upon a declivity which looks to the south 
and always enjoys the genial influence of the 


sun. In the rear, the enclosure becomes so 
steep. ageto rise in terraces one above another, 
all fill ith plants, and adding much to the 
pictu of the garden. Among the 


beaut 

embellishments of this charming retreat is a 
fountain bursting from a pyramid of rock over 

grown with grass and moss, ope tg a beau 

tiful image of nature. Seats have been erected, 
where visiters may repose in their shade, and 
enjoy the coolness and the murmur of this little 
water-fal}. 

The plants of the garden all bear labels, de 
signating their generic and specific names. A 
veteran attendant who seemed well acquainted 
with all the members of the numerous family 
committed to his care, conducted us through 
the alleys aud the green houses, plucking one 
flower after another, till each of our party had 
a fine boquet. Here the palm tree spread its 
branches, though its food had been nipped by 
the unusually severe frost of the last winter.— 
Here also the black pepper was seen clinging to 
the sunny wall, sheltered from the winds, and 
finding a tropical climate. Among the other 
most curious plants were all the varieties of cof 
fee in full bearing That from Mocha is a 
beautiful shrub, six or eight feet in height. fine- 
ty proportioned and of peculiar foliage. An or- 


ange tree was observed which had been en- 


grafted with the lemen, and which was then 
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bearing six different kinds of fruit. One of the 
productions was a twin monster, half orange 
and half citron, growing on the same stem. A 
profusion of Japan roses spread their gorgeous 
petals to the sun, and many a bud was just 
starting into life. 

The walks of the Garden are open to the 
public, and connected with the spacious boule- 
vards which encircle the walls of the town, 
form one of the most delightful promenades 
imaginable, affording a wide prospect of the 
mountains on one side, and of the sea on the 
other. A refuge from the noise and bustle of 
crowded streets, and from the heat of fervid 
skies, is here provided ata trifling expense. In 
these sequestered retreats, the naturalist may 
indulge in his favorite pursuits, and the man of 
business recreate his mind, after the cares and 
labors of the day. All classes of the community 
are interested in all institutions of this descrip- 
tion, which are to be found in almost every vil- 
lage in France, and whichI hope may ere long, 
be as extensively introduced into the United 
States. 
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the .nest trivial incidents; and will sometimes, 
amid the revels of the imagination, introduce 
vivid images of deep thought and sublimity. In 
Burns’ “* Tam O'Shanter,” where nothing mere 
than a humorous recital is apparently aimed at, 
we have the following graphic delineation of the 
fleeting character of worldly enjoyments: 

** But pleasures are like poppies spread, 

You seize the flower,—its bloom ts shed: 

Or like the snow-fall in the river, 

A moment white—then melts forever; 

Or like the borealis race, 

That flit, ere you can point their place; 

Or like the rainbow’s lovely form, 

Eyanishing amid the storm.” 





Mrs. Cotyry, whose interesting miscellany we 
have heretofore noticed, has again suspended her 
labors, and offers part of her establishment for sale, 
with the view of relieving herself of the irksome 
and unsuitable duties of publisher. Freed from the 
pecuniary cares and vexations of the business, she 
will have a better opportunity of developing her 
talents as Editor, and the rich intellectual stores 
which she has gathered up may then be more ad- 
vantageously diffused. 





Miss Edgeworth, a lady whose writings have 
been extensively read, and warmly admired by eve. 
ry reader, is about to gratify the public with ano. 
ther production. A novel, to be entitled Taking 
for Granted, is announced in the London papers as 
nearly ready for the press. —[ Souvenir. 





.7 Compliment.--A more elegant compliment 
was perhaps never paid, even in the peculiar 
land of politeness, than that involved in the re- 
ply of the celebrated Mercier, to the modest 
author of a very affecting tragedy, who begged 
he would tell him what faults he observed in 
the work —* How could I sce any faults? My 
spectacles were always too wet to discern 
them.”-—[4non 





SKETCHES. 





ISABELLA, 
PATRONESS OF COLUMBUS, 

“‘Cotemporary writers have been enthusias- 
tic in their description of Isabella, but time has 
sanctioned their eulogies; she is one of the 
purest and most beautiful characters on the 
pages of history. She was well formed, of the 
middle size, with great dignity and gracefulness 
of deportment, and a mingled gravity and sweet- 
ness of demeanor. Her complexion was fair, 
her hair auburn, inclining to red; her eyes 
were of a clear bluc, with a benign expression ; 
and there was a singular modesty in her coun- 
tenance, gracing as it did, a wonderful firmness 
of purpose, and earnestness of spirit. Though 
strongly attached to her husband and studious 
of his fame, yet she always maintained her dis- 
tinct rights as an allied princess. She exceed- 
ed him in beauty, in personal dignity, in a 


cuteness of genius, and grandeur of soul.—-— 


Combining the active and resolute qualities of 
man, with the softer charities of woman, she 
mingled in the warlike councils of her husband ; 
engaged personally in his enterprises; and in 
some instances surpassed him in the firmness 
and intrepidity of her measures ;~—while, being 
inspired with a truer idea of glory, she infused 
a more lofty and generous temper into his sub- 
tle and calculating policy.”—{ Irving. 





Senastiaw Bovunnon, in Biography, an eminent 
painter and graver, was born at Montpelier, in 1616, 
and received the first rudiments of his art from his 
father, who was painter on glass. He afterwards 


studied at Paris, under an artist of no great note, 


; and at the age of 18 years went to Italy, where he 


very successfully imitated the style of different mas- 


ters, as Claude Lorraine, Andrea Sacchi, Corregio, 











and Bambocio. After his return into his country, 
he painted, at the age of 27, his most famous pic- 
ture, “ The crucifixion of St. Peter, in the church 
of Notre Dame at Paris.” But being by religious 
profession a Calvinist, he was interrupted in the 
exercise of his profession by the civil wars; and 
therefore, in 1652, he removed to Sweden, where 
queen Christina made him her first painter. Here 
he had an opportunity of exhibiting a singular dis- 
play of his disinterestedness, Gustavus Adolphus, 
the father of Christina, had brought some pictures 
from the pillage of Prague, which had never been 
unpacked. Bourdon to exa- 
mine these ; and upon his making a favourable re- 
pert of them, especially those of Corregio, the 
queen presesited him with the whole collectton — 
Bourdon declined accepting them, and informed 
the queen, that they were sume of the finest pieces 
in Europe, and that she ought not to part with 
them; accordingly Christina, after her abdication, 
took them with herto Rome, and made them the 
basis of acollection, which afterwards came into 
the possession of the regent duke of Orleans. 

After Christina’s abdication, Bourdon returned to 
France, and pursued the exercise of his profession 
with uncommon aesiduity : confining himself fre- 


Christina employe 





— 


quently to his garret, which was his painting-room, 
for a month together. He painted in a great variety 
of styles, and succeeded in all; history, portrait, 
landscape, pastoral, and grotesque. His chief 
faults, says Mr. Strutt, are want of force in the co 
louring, though others ascribe to it great force and 
effect, and of correctness in the outline; but these 
were amply overbalanced by the beauties of his 
composition, the lively fertility of his imagination, 
the animation of his expressions, and the variety 
and gracefulness of his attitudes. His virgins in 
particular are much esteemed ; and the best of his 
pieces are those thst are least finished. Bourdon 
was one of the twelve persons who, in 1648, com 
menced the establishment of the Royal Academy, 
of which hé became director. A violent fever ter 
minated his life in 1671, much to the regret of all 
who highly respected his character as well as ge- 
nius. Some of his daughters painted in miniature, 
and some of his scholars became eminent. His 

principal works are in the churches at Paris, in the 
| galleries of the hotel de Bretonville, at Versuilles, 
Montpelier, and Toulouse. 





| Rornenr Taxnanitt.—This poet, authoi 
| of ** Jessie the Flower of Dunblaine,” and 
several other popular love ditties, which 
entitle him to rank with the very best song 
writers in our language, not even excepting 
Burns, was born at Paisley, on the 3d of 
June, 1774. ° His parents were poor, and 
unable to give him more than the most ordi 

nary school education. Atan early age, he 
was bound apprentice to a weaver, and fol- 
lowed that occupation till his death. As 
| soon as he became known for the possession 
of poetical talents, his acquaintance was 
courted by many who were much his supe 

riors in station; but nothing was ever done 
to raise him above the obscurity and hard 

ships of his condition. A collection of his 
pieces was published at Paisley, and such 
profit as may have accrued to him from its 
sale, was all the reward conferred on a 
bard whose strains were soon on every 
tongue. The neglect of the world appears 
to have weighed heavily on his mind, natu 

rally of strong sensibility ; and producing a 
hopelessness of ever emancipating himself 
froin circuinstances so ill-suited to his ge 

nius, ended ina confirmed melancholy. 
While in this low situation, he received a 
visit from the celebrated mountain bard, 
Mr. Hogg, who had made a long pilgrimage . 
to’see and converse with one who, like 
| himself, was a child of poverty and song, 
After anight spent in the most delightfa! 
communion of sentiment, Mr. Hogy took 
his departure, and ‘Tannahill accompanied 
him half the way to Glasgow. 

The parting was mournful: ** Farewell!” 
said Tannahill, **we shall never mee‘ again.” 
The words were prophetic: the heart-struck 
bard had already taken that resolve which 
was too surely to bring about their accom- 
plishment. Tannahill was not long after 
found drowned. He had reached the thir 
ty-sixth year of his age. His remains ! 
buried in his native town. 
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> VARIETY. 


Caffre Marriages —When a female of re- 
spectable rank is to be married, an address is 
delivered to ber by one of the elders of her clan, 
before she leaves the bome of her kindred, in 
which she is admonished to conduct berself as 
a prudent honse wife, to be obedient to her 
husband, attentive to his aged parents, and care 
ful of whatever is committed to her charge ; 
above all, fo be sabmissive when insulted, and | 
to remain silent even though called a witch.” 
On arriving al the kraal of the bridegroom, she 
is conducted to a new hut, the young man 
dancing before her, and sweeping the ground 
with green boughs, as an intimation that she is 
expected to be always neat, clean, and orderly 


in her housebold. H 





APROPOS PSALM SINGING. 

Many years ago, in “fold Continental 
times.” an obscure parish, in a corner of 
the town of W . in Connecticut, set 
about the erection of a house of public wor- 
ship. As not unfrequently occurs on such 
occasions, a disagreement took place about 
the location of the house; which. after the 
frame was raised, grew to such height that 
the work was stopped; and the uncovered 
frame stood for years exposed to the ele- 
ments, until it literally tumbled down. An 
attempt was then made to rebuild the house 
—a new frame was provided for the pur- 
pose—and the “society” gathered together 
for the raising. Among those present, was 
the late Dr. Lemuel Hopkins, of witty me- 
mory,(then a boy,) together with his father, 
the clergyman of the adjoining parish. 

As was customary in those times, it was 
proposed to have prayers and singing before 
the ‘*raising”” commenced, but there was 
no Psalm Book there. Young Hopkins, 
however, suggested that he could remember 
a Psalm, and accordingly was requested to 
give it out, in the old way, by liningit. He 
therefore began 

*' Except the Lord doth build the house, 
** The builders work in vain. 

These being duly sung to the good old 

tune of Mear—he continued, 
**Except the Lord doth finish it, 
“6? Pwill tumble down again.” 








The absent Philosopher at home.—The 
following ancedote is related of Lessing, the 
German author, who, in his old age, was 
subject to extraordinary fits of abstraction. 
On his return howe one evening, after he 
had knocked at the door, a servant looked 
out of the window to see who was there.— 
Nut recognising his master, and mistaking 
him for a stranger, he called out, ‘*’Phe 
Professor is not at home.” *O, very well,” 
replied Lessing, ** 1 will call another time ;”’ 
and, so saying, he very composedly walked 
away. 

A lady wrote to her lover, begging him 
to lend her some money. She added, by 
way of postscript, ‘tI am so ashamed of the 
request [have made in this letter, that I 
cent after the postman to get it back, but 


THE LADIES’ GARLAND. 
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STANZAS. 
BY PERCY BYSCHE SCHELLEY. 

The sun is warm, the sky is clear, 

‘The waves are dancing fast and bright, 
Blue isles and snowy mountains wear 

The purple noon’s transparent light : 
Around are unexpanded buds ;— 

Like many a voice of one delight, 
The winds, the birds, the ocean floods, 

The Gity’s voice itself is soft, like Solitude’s. 


I see the deep’s untrampled floor 
With green and purple sea-weeds strown ; 
i see the waves upon the shore, 
Like light di-soived in star-shov,ers, thrown : 
I sit upon the sands alone, 
The lightning of the neon-tide ocean 
Is flashing round me—and a tone 
Arises from its measured motion, 
How, sweet! did any heart now share in my emotion. 


Alas! 1 have not hope nor health, 
Nor peace within, nor calm around, 
Nor that content, surpassing wealth, 
‘he sage in meditation found, 
Who walked with inward glory crowned : 
Nor fame, nor power, nor love, nor leisure ; 
Others | see whom these surround— 
Smiling they live, and call life pleasure ; 
To me that cup has been dealt in another measure. 


Yet now despair itself is mild, 
Even as the winds and waters are ; 
I could lie down like a tired child, 
And weep away my life of care, 
Which I bave borne, and yet must bear, 
Till death, like sleep, might steal on me, 
And | might feel in the warm air 
My cheek grow cold, and hear the sea 
Breathe o’er my dying brain its last monotony. 


Some might lament that I were cold, 
As I, when this sweet day is gone, 
Which my lost heart. too soon grown old, 
Insults witb this untimely moan ; 
They might lament—for I am one 
Whom men love not—and vet regret, 
Vnlke this day, which when the sun 
Shall on its stainless glory set, 
Will linger, tho’ enjoyed, like joy in memory yet. 





THE VISION. 
She rose before him in the loveliness 
And lgbt of days long vanished, but her air 
Was mark’d with sadness as if care 
Had left his traces written, though distress 
Was felt nolonger. Through her shadowy dress, 
And the dark ringlets of her flowing hair, 
Trembied the silvery moon-beams, as she there 
Stood ’midst her weeping glory, motionless, 
And pale as marble statue on a tomb. 
But there weic traits more heavenly in her face, 
‘Than when her cheek was radiant with the bloom 
Which his false love had Llighted—and she now 
Came like some angel messenger of grace, 
And lock’d forgiveness of bis broken vow. 


PASSAGES. 
She was not pretty—short and small— 
You would not like her face at all. 
Her brow was ample—high—but oh 
It was a scandal upon snow; 
lier face was broad—her cheek and chin 
With nota sign ofa dimple in— 
Her features coarse, and wanted chiselling, 
Her hair untain’d and wanted frizzling, 
And how to prove ber red and white 
Would puzzle a paiter’s managed light. 
And yet her eye!—that matchless eye! 
Twas like a drop of midnight sky, 
The darkesi—purest—deepest blue 
That e’er distill'd the silent dew— 
And every light unthinking glance 





*he servant could not overtake him.” 


Seem’d kindling with a prophet’s trance, 





And met, and melted in your eye 
As ’twere its life to look and die!— 


CASSIUS. 





MORTON. 

If ever man died of love, it was Edward Morton 
The lady to whom he became early attached was 
married to another. Morton was present at the 
marriage, and was never seen to smile afterwards. 
The lady, it is said, was unhappy in her union; and 
did not survive many years. Morton died some 
time ago at Corfu. A portrait of the lady was found 
in his portfolio, wrapped up in the following lines + 


I saw thee wedded—thou didst go 
Within the sacred aisle, 

Thy young cheek in a blushing glow, 
Betwixt a tear and smile, 

Thy heart was glad in maiden glee, 

But he it loved so fervently 
Was faithless all the while ; 

I hate him for the vow he spoke ; 

I hate him for the vow he broke. 


I had the love that could not die, 
Its doubts, and hopes, and fears, 
And buried all my misery 
In secrecy and tears : 
And days pass’d on and thou didst prove 
The pang of unrequited love, 
F’en in thy early years ; 
And thou didst die so fair and good ! 
In silence and in solitude ! 


While thou wert living I did hide 
Affection’s secret pains ; 

I'd not have shock’d thy modest pride 
For all the world contains, 

But thou hast perish’d, and the fire, 

That often check’d, could ne’er expire, 
Again unbidden reigns ; 

It is no crime to speak my vow, 

For ah ! thou canst not bear it now. 


Thou sleepest ’neath thy lowly stone, 
That dark and dreamless sleep ; 

And he, thy low’d and chosen one, 
Why goes he not to weep ? 

He does not kneel where I have knelt, 

He cannot feel what I have felt, 
The anguish still and deep, 

The painful thoughts of what bas been, 

The canker worm tbat is not seen. 


But I—as o’er the dark blue wave 
Unconsciously I ride, 

My thoughts are hovering o’er thy grave, 
My soul is by thy side. 

There is one voice that wails thee yet, 

One heart that cannot e’er forget 
The visions that have died ; 

And ab! thy form is buried there ; 

A doubt—an anguish—a despair ! 

ETONIAN. 


‘rom the .Pmulct. 
THE ERRORS OF THE TRUE CHRISTIAN, 
Blame not the spirit, blame the shrine ! 
The frail, the human heart of sin, 
Where oft religion’s light divine, 
Is sullied by the gloom within. 


Then ere thou blame the faithful few, 
For speech unwise, or zeal undue, 

Bid the quench’d dew drops of the morn 
Glitter as when they gemm’d the thorn; 
The trampled snow upon the earth 

Be pure as at its heavenly birth : 

expect thy roses, in the storm, 

Fadeless in hue, and fair in form ; 

And bid the limpid streamlet swell 
Bright through the city, as the dell. 


*Twere vain: Yet even the sullied snow, 
Dimm’d flowers, fallen dew, and darken’é ni}, 
Despite the earthly taint they show, 
Beauty and blessing scatter sti!! 











